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From the Editors 
“An Antidote to Poisonous Stereotypes. 


Many charges are abroad concerning the involvement of the 
Roman Catholic Church in contemporary social and political 
issues. In democratic circles the Church is often accused of 
clerical fascism; inside Germany, it has been suspect as sub- 
versive of totalitarianism. By some critics the Vatican is de- 
nounced as a participant in partisan politics; others deplore 
_what they regard as Rome's failure to act decisively. The 
position of the Church on questions of religious liberty is 
hotly contested, as also is the relation of Catholicism to the 
Spanish civil war. And so with innumerable questions: accusa- 
tions are numerous and suspicions are rampant. 

Fifty years ago Don Luigi Sturzo was ordained a priest of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Italy. During the subsequent 
half a century, his fight for democracy has helped to reveal 
the complexity of social patterns within Catholicism itself, and 
the diverse ways in which the Church has related itself to 
political and social movements. Don Sturzo has been con- 
sistently one of the world’s great democrats, but the story of 
his political struggles illuminates the contradictory forces at 
work within his Church and within the world, and effectively 
modifies the contention that the Roman Church exemplifies 
only one political tendency. 

We asked Don Sturzo to trace the struggle for democ- 
racy within the Roman Catholic Church, and the relation of 
this struggle to events in the world. His manuscript does not 
attempt to examine all aspects of Roman Catholic participation 
in politics. We wish that he had said a great deal more about 
the tole of the Church in the Spanish civil war; its relations 
with the regimes of Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco; its attitude 
toward communism; its present strategies in Latin America; 


its political significance in the United States; the importance 
of Father Coughlin; and other similar questions. As indicated 
in footnotes in the pages that follow, he has written on several 
of these questions with great knowledge and clarity in his 
various books. Space has prevented extensive discussion of 
them here. 

Don Sturzo has chosen, rather, to write a history—a rare and 
important history—of the growth of democratic movements 
within the Roman Catholic Church during the last century and 
a half. His record is a valuable antidote to poisonous stereo- 
types. Further, it contains in ‘its concluding sections the length- 
ened shadow of a man—Don Sturzo himself, though he has 
said comparatively little concerning his own influence in the 
movements he describes. 

With men like Don Sturzo liberal Protestants can collaborate 
gladly in the worldwide battle for democracy. Now, at seventy- 
three, his own participation in politics has begun to bear 
fruit: the political party which he founded in Italy twenty-five 
years ago, and nurtured through very difficult years, is a promi- 
nent factor behind the new coalition government there. By his 
writing and his counsel, he continues to influence the ongoing 
political scene. From this summing up by a great churchman 
who has participated effectively in the political and social issues 
of his time, churchmen of every faith can draw inspiration 
and strength. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
and 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 


by DON LUIGI STURZO 


The First Signs (1815-1848) 


At the end of the Napoleonic Wars Europe was in the 
process of bringing to maturity two great movements that were 
to cover the whole Nineteenth Century: one for constitutional 
regimes, among the bourgeois classes; the other for economic 
guarantees, among the working classes. The first of these 
movements gave origin to /iberalism; the other to socialism. 

When we speak of “liberalism” we must remember that in 
Europe there was not a single “liberalism” but various theo- 
retical and practical forms, distinct in nationality (French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Spanish, and even German, Austrian, Hungarian 
liberalism) and in character (philosophical, religious, political, 
economic liberalism). Nor did socialism ever have a precise 
definition: its various phases are indicated by the names of their 
leaders (such as Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Engels, Henry 
George, and the most famous of all, Karl Marx) or by their 
varying characteristics (anarchical, syndicalist, communist, 
Christian Democratic) according to the prevalent economic 
and political pattern. 

More than the working classes, it was really the bourgeoisie 
who, during the first half of the Nineteenth Century, kept gain- 
ing positions in the economic and political fields in the name of 
liberty by inaugurating individualistic systems that facilitated 
their ascent. On the other hand the working masses were agi- 
tating and attempting to reorganize themselves in order to make 
headway against exploitation by a nascent capitalistic industry. 
It is necessary to keep in mind this dynamic process of the two 
principal classes of Continental Europe in order to understand 
the role enacted: by the authorities of the Catholic Church and 
by Catholics themselves from that time to the present day. 
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When one speaks of the Catholic Church it 1s necessary to 
avoid the error of attributing to bishops and popes every initia- 
tive made by the faithful or the local clergy, or of isolating 
popes and bishops from the faithful themselves. In the ques- 
tion that we are to examine we shall find individual, unauthor- 
ized initiatives (sometimes opposed at the time of origin) that 


Don Luigi Sturzo’s has been a life full of beneficent activity for his fellow- 
men. Born at Caltagirone (Sicily) in 1871, he was ordained priest in 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1894. He obtained his degree in Philosophy 
at the Pontifical Academy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Rome) in 1897 
and his Doctorate in Sacred The- 
ology at the Gregorian University 
the following year. For seven years, 
he occupied the chairs of Philoso- 
phy and Sociology in the Diocesan 
Seminary at Caltagirone. Then, 
carrying the principles of his 
classroom out into society, he de 
voted himself to social activities 
for the benefit of workers and 
peasants. He founded with other 
friends the Confederation of 
Christian Democratic Labor Unions 
in Italy with more than a million 
members. He served for many 
years in the offices of Mayor of 
Caltagirone, Provincial Councilor 
of Catania and Vice President of 
the Association of Italian Com- 
munes. He was likewise General 
Secretary of Catholic Action in 
Italy. To make the tenets of 
Christian Sociology fully opera- 
tive, he founded, in January 1919, 
the Popular (Christian Demo- 
cratic) Party, which he headed 
until 1924, when he left Italy, 
preferring exile to life in a totalitarian state. He founded in Paris, with 
other friends, the Central Office of the Christian Democratic parties in 


Europe; in London, the People and Freedom Group and the International 
Christian Democratic Union. 


A gifted and prolific writer, Don Sturzo has devoted this later interval 
of his life to perfecting the expression of his social message. Among the 
more important works are The True Life (1943), Essai de Sociologie (1935) 
and Church and State (1939). He has lived in America since 1940, and is at 
present engaged upon a volume analyzing method in sociology. 
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afterwards insert themselves into the general activity of Cath- 
olics and eventually obtain sanction; or else, other initiatives 
which in the beginning seem favored by ecclesiastic authorities 
and then gradually end by being merely tolerated, or opposed 
and even condemned. The Church, like every living, moral 
body, assimilates or rejects theories and practices of the earthly 
society, viewing them only from the point of view of Christian 
doctrine and morality. The historical developments deriving 
therefrom may be unwanted by the ecclesiastical authorities 
and can pervade society in an entirely autonomous mannet. 


Early Opposition to Liberalism 


The popes of the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, and 
many bishops too, were opposed to movements called liberal. 
In the Restoration and Holy Alliance period there prevailed 
the point of view of return to a pre-revolutionary past. There 
was fear of liberty, and while admitting Parliaments (as in 
France and Bavaria) they tried to restrict their functions and 
limit their importance. Still remembering the excesses of the 
French Revolution and the movements of the masses in revolt, 
some of them believed that by restoring the privileges of the 
nobles, clergy and monarchies, it was possible to holdin check 
the liberal groups and parties. 

The effects of such a policy, directed by Vienna for the whole 
of Europe and agreed to by all the other powers, including Eng- 
land until Canning’s arrival, were contrary to the trend of 
European interest and order. There were thirty years of con- 
spiracies, revolts, repressions, civil wars. In 1830 France 
changed King and regime, and Belgium obtained her inde- 
pendence. In 1848 Sicily was the first to convene Parliament 
on her own initiative and to proclaim on January 12 the revolt 
and war against the King of Naples. Pius IX, who had aroused 
the enthusiasm of the whole world for his nomination to Pope 
in 1846 and for the political amnesty that followed it, granted 
his constitution. France ousted-her King and proclaimed the 
Second Republic. There were uprisings in Munich, Prague, 
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Berlin, Vienna, Budapest. Even the bourgeoisie was frightened 
and hastened to return to absolutism, except in Belgium and 
Piedmont. 


Early Catholic Champions of Liberty 


In this period many Catholics had been for constitutional lib- 
erties in spite of the fact that often local ecclesiastical authorities 
were hostile: indeed, it would be impossible to understand the 
movements in Ireland, Belgium, France, Italy, the Rhineland, 
and Bohemia without taking into account the favorable attitude 
and initiative taken by eminent Catholics, the clergy, and laity. 


The most noted of the Catholic leaders of the time was — 
Daniel O’Connell in Ireland; to him is due the first political 
awakening of his island. His activity was not always pleasing 
to Rome; but he was admired as the champion of Catholicism 
and liberty. 

The revolt of Belgium, its separation from Holland, and the 
constitutional form adopted were due to the masses and their 
leaders, who knew how to unite the national and Catholic 
spirit of the country to a profound feeling of liberty. 


Another champion arose in Germany: the Westphalian priest, — 
von Ketteler. He was a deputy to the Diet of Frankfurt in 
1848, and there upheld the principle of liberty. Afterwards, 
he, as the Bishop of Mainz, espoused the Christian concept of 
property—the first indication of social laws that he later de- 

veloped at Offenbach. 

In France, the new movement for liberty was guided by the 
Abbé de Lamennais, with whom the youths Lacordaire and 
Montalembert had become associated. In 1832, Gregory XVI 
condemned some principles upheld by the newspaper they 
published, /’Avenir (although the Pope did not mention it by 
name). Lamennais rebelled and ended outside of the Church; 
Montalembert and Lacordaire submitted and continued their 
political-social activity so that we find the latter a deputy to 
the Parliament of Paris in 1848, and the former in the House of 
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Peers sustaining the political and social principles that were 
afterwards to be those of Christian Democracy. 

In the meantime there arose in France a first class youth who 
through his initiative and culture was to become an interna- 
tional figure: Frederic Ozanam. He was the first to give the 
real meaning of Democracy and to affirm it in the difficult 
period between 1847 and 1853, not only from his professorial 
chair at the Sorbonne, but also through his newspaper and his 
organizational activity. 

In Italy at that time the greatest proponent of liberty and 
democracy among Catholics was the Sicilian Theatine, Gioa- 
chino Ventura, who after 1849 was forced to go into exile. 
His celebrated discourses in Rome on Daniel O’Connell (1847) 
and on the dead of Vienna (1848), his defense of the Sicilian 
Revolt (1848) and his insistence that Pius IX should maintain 
_ the Constitution, earned for him the hatred of reactionaries. 
_ Another great man, more famous than Ventura, and also a 
friend of Pius IX, was the philosopher who founded a religious 
congregation, the Abbé Antonio Rosmini Serbati, favorable to 
constitutional liberties and to the liberation of Italy from 
Austria. He, too, was persecuted by reactionaries. 

Catholics, before 1848, headed an important intellectual, 
historical and literary movement which later became political. 
It was baptized Neo-Guelph because to the ideas of liberty and 
national independence they united an understanding with the 
Papacy in an interstate Italian federation. The Abbé Vincenzo 
Gioberti was its exponent with his Te Primacy of Italians and 
Cesare Balbo with his The Hopes of Italy. Both of them 
were later Ministers of the Subalpine Government. With 
the failure of the revolutionary uprisings of 1848 not only 
in Italy but also in all of Europe, and after Pius IX had gone 
into exile at Gaeta and had changed his policy, Neo-Guelphism 
fell as a political ideal. Liberal Catholics (among whom the 
greatest was Alessandro Manzoni, a poet and philosopher of 
international fame) joined the other liberal currents without, 
however, renouncing their religious faith. 
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Ozanam and Christian Democracy 


While the bourgeoisie in Europe was constructing the Con- 
stitutional State—called Liberal from the prevalent current, but 
in fact a mixture of liberalism, conservatism and radicalism— 
the workers and peasant classes were held out of politics 
by lack of the right to vote, which was restricted at that time 
to income and tax-paying groups. The industrial workers had 
no guarantees of economic security, while the peasants were in 
wretched circumstances, oppressed by usury and in certain coun- 
tries still wearing the chains of their traditional servitude to 
the soil. 

Under such conditions two movements developed in Europe 
during the period: one for economic reform and the other for 
the political rights of the working classes. The latter asked for 
the political vote; the former appealed to revolt. 

The year 1848 not only marked the political revolution of 
the bourgeoisie, it marked also the social-economic revolt of 
the masses. The Communist Manifesto bears that date; Marx 
emerges as the new prophet. 

Another voice was contemporary to that of Marx; a voice 
certainly feebler and heard by few at the moment, but which 
had far-reaching effects—the voice of the Frenchman, Frederic 
Ozanam, for Christian Democracy. Ozanam was prepared to 
speak. In his commercial law course given at Lyons in 1839-40 
he had already shown that he possessed a clear vision of the so- 
cial problems of the time and the necessity for adequate, 
urgent measures. In his trips through Italy he came into con- 
tact with Gioachino Ventura, Ozanam realized the necessity 
for Catholics to dedicate themselves to social and political re- 


forms. His celebrated phrase was “On to the Barbarians.” - 


The modern barbarians were the working classes in revolt who 


were erupting into the political world. Catholics, he maintained, 
should support their just claims.* 


Ozanam wrote in 1848: “Let us give up our repugnances and 


*Ozanam wrote his favorite book on Christian Civilizati 


on in the Fifth 
Century in 1843. f 


— 
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resentments and turn towards that democracy, that people that 
does not know us. Let us woo them not only with our preach- 
ing but with our good deeds. Let us help them, not only with 
those alms which make man obliged to man, but with our 
efforts to obtain for them institutions that will set them free 
and improve them.” | 

And in September of the same year (year of struggles, hopes, 
delusions) when he was directing in Paris /’Ere Nouvelle (The 
New Era), he wrote to his brother: “I have believed and still 
believe in the possibility of Christian Democracy; I do not even 
believe in anything else in the political field... .” 

Ozanam was the prophet of the social activity of Catholics. 
Through him the term “Christian Democracy” entered into the 
consciousness of his followers—it matters not whether few or 
many, for it inspired far reaching social and political action. 

Though Ozanam is known by many only as a great historical 
critic, a philosopher and the founder of the Societies of St. 
Vincent de Paul (diffused over the whole world), those who 
have had faith in Christian Democracy place him in the top 
rank as their precursor. 


Two Currents Among Catholics 
(1849-1871) 


Twenty-three critical years followed in Europe. Monarchical 
absolutism was resumed and the new Napoleonic dictatorship 
seemed likely to impede forever the progress of the bourgeoisie 
toward liberalism and that of the proletariat toward socialism. 
Then, in the midst of the crisis, the two movements affirmed 
themselves and advanced. 

During these years three great changes occurred: the accom- 
plishment of Italian unity with the fall of the temporal power 
(1870) ; the formation of the German Empire, after France’s 
defeat and Napoleon III’s fall (1871); and the appearance of 
the Third French Republic. Also, the national movements were 
accentuated within the Austrian and Ottoman empires. 
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One of the principal political results of these changes in 
Europe was the extension and affirmation of the parliamentary 
system, even to include Vienna and Berlin. St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople were nearly the only absolute governments left. 
The middle classes were winning everywhere. Moreover, the 
Paris Commune, combining sentimental nationalism with social 
revolution, and the heroism of the people with the barbarism of 
revolt and regression, taught Europe that the fourth power (the 
working classes) was mounting towards the conquest of the 
state. The First International, Bakunin’s anarchistic propaganda, 
and Marxist propaganda kept Europe agitated. Meanwhile, 
workers’ parties which later took the name of socialist parties 
were being organized in the various states. 

The attitude of Pius IX towards such movements was largely 
negative. Several times he condemned Liberalism, Socialism, 
Communism and Anarchism. The condemnations struck pri- 
marily at the doctrinal premises of these movements, but also 
included their various juridical, political and social implications. 


The Syllabus of Pius IX 


The most noted papal document of the time is the so-called 
Syllabus, a collection of eighty propositions derived from the 
discourses, documents, and letters of Pius IX and listed (hence 
a syllabus) for the use of the clergy and the faithful. This is 
not the place to examine the ecclesiastical value of the docu- 
ment. It came to be regarded among its adversaries as the very 
essence of Catholic reaction against liberty and progress. Per- 
haps the events of almost a century may be a counterproof of 
what indifference, atheistic rationalism, political and social 
naturalism and other theories condemned by the Syl/abus can 
be. While granting that Pius IX was no longer favorable to 
political liberties after his experience of 1848, nevertheless 
the Syllabus does not contain a single word against Democracy 
as a political form for the State, nor anything against the De- 
mocracy attained at that time in the United States and Switzer- 
land. 
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To understand Pius IX, we must keep in mind that he was 
resisting those governments and political parties that wanted 
the abolition of the historical rights of the Church—feeling on 
his part the duty of defending and guarding them. But he was 
fighting with even greater vigor against that liberalism which 
in the name of the natural rights of man denied or disregarded 
all supernatural concepts of life. Communism, Socialism and 
Anarchy, furthermore, had to be condemned because they aimed 
at the suppression of private property (which for Catholicism 
is one of the safeguards of the rights of the human person and 
the Christian family) and because they disseminated class hatred 
and incited to revolt. 


Currents within the Church 


While the official attitude of the Papacy was negative, Cath- 
olics (clergy and laity) weve following two different paths. 
Politically there were those like Ozanam in France; Father 
Ventura, Manzoni, and the’ Baron D’Ondes Reggio in Italy; 
Windthorst and the Reichensperger brothers in Germany; 
Verhaegen and Helleputte in Belgium and many others who 
supported the participation of the people in political life. 
Others like Louis Veuillot in France and Don Margotti in Italy 
(the most noted journalist of the epoch) combatted liberalism 
by supporting the absolute and paternalistic governments, 
thinking that they could revive the Christianity linking the 
Throne with the Altar (as was then the motto). 

The middle or conservative current, represented by those 
Catholics who had already arrived at government positions, 
favored a limited monarchy in which, substantially, the Gov- 
ernment was held by the new capitalistic bourgeoisie and the 
residue of the former military or propertied classes and of the 
free professions. 

In such surroundings the word Democracy caused scandal. 
When Montalembert at the International Catholic Convention 
of Malines in 1863 pronounced this word amid the applause of 
the audience, he was believed to be almost a heretic by the con- 
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servatives. “The new society, Democracy, to call it by its name, 
exists, and in half of Europe it is already sovereign; in the 
other half it will be so tomorrow . . . I look before me and I 
see nothing but Democracy everywhere. . . . In the new order 
Catholics will have to fight, but will have nothing to fear,” 
Montalembert said. (Today, foreseeing the victory of the 
United Nations, these words could be repeated exactly as they 
stand. ) : 

At that time the word Democracy, pronounced fifteen years 
before by Ozanam and Ventura, was already old in America, 
but not in Europe. There the masters of the moment were Bis- 
marck and Napoleon III; England was in the full midst of the 
Victorian era; the historical Right (Liberal Conservative) dom- 
inated in Italy; in Austria, the Liberal anti-clericals were in the 
hands of the capitalists of the dominating German and Magyar 
races. 

And yet, Montalembert saw correctly. Cardinal Manning a 
quarter of a century later was to confirm his evaluation with 
the words: “The future belongs to Democracy. That is what 
must be saved, what must be Christianized. That is what 
must be reconciled.” Between the two affirmations of Mon- 
talembert and Manning little more than a quarter of a century 
was to pass; but the path had already been forced by the laws 
of thought and of history, so that still following this line, we 
come in a few years to Leo XIII’s celebrated phrase: “If . 
Democracy is Christian, it will do great good to the world.” 


The Social Question (1871-1891) 


During the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 constitutional, 
parliamentary regimes covered all of Europe except Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire. Industrial expansion, the creation of great 
empires, and the stable armament of the great powers were 
fruits of the alliance between the capitalistic bourgeoisie and 
modern militarism, All of that was at the expense of the lower 
middle classes and the workers, who, while gaining influence 
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in the political field through the widening of suffrage, increas- 
ingly felt their economic instability, the insufficiency of their 
salaries, and the hardness of their long hours of labor. 


In this period, Catholics participated in public life in the 
various Parliaments, some on the Right (as in France and Bel- 
gium), some on the Centre (as in Germany), some on the 
Left (as the Federalists in Austria). But from the social point 
of view they were gradually detaching themselves from the 
_ bourgeois and liberal groups who represented the Manchester 
tradition of “‘laisser faire” and “‘laisser passer.” 


Two Schools of Thought 


Two schools developed among Catholics. The corporative 
school was supported by Baron Karl von Vogelsang, who had 
great influence over the Austrian and French groups with social 
concern. This school upheld a return to the Middle Ages with 
the reconstruction of the guilds (also called corporations, dif- 
ferent in meaning from the current English word), and with 
the organization of the State on the basis of local and profes- 
sional (or trade) autonomies, giving to private property a 
social-political function. Baron von Vogelsang was, in fact, a 
fierce opponent of capitalistic economy, even of that interest on 
money which is allowed by usage and tolerated by Catholic 
moral theology, and of that political individualism which pro- 
duces economic individualism (or vice-versa). The French cor- 
porative school, drawing its inspiration from the Austrian and 
supporting politically a monarchical restoration, was known as 
the Association Catholique. 


Its eminent heads were La Tour Du Pin and the Count De 
Mun who proposed obligatory trade corporations for all the 
factors of production representing capital, technical direction, 
and work. On this basis they outlined a representative political 
system which was to culminate in the “grand council of cor- 
porations” (grand conseil des corporations), a kind of consul- 
tative Senate of Social Monarchy. 
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Exponents of Democracy 

The other school, the Catholics of the German Centre, ad- 
hered more closely to the real conditions of the epoch and 
dreamed less of a 1eturn to the past. It was headed by the priest 
and deputy to the Reich, Franz Hitze. He and his companions 
maintained, against the Manchester School, the necessity of 
state intervention in social matters, such as the limitation of 
hours of labor, Sunday rest, insurance laws against misfortune 
and old age, and workers’ education which would lead to a 


kind of labor habilitation. The principal task of this school, * 


which branched out over all of Europe, either spontaneously, 
or through imitation, was that of reconciling the rights of 
the liberty of work and enterprise with a moderate regula- 
tory intervention by the State, without causing a large part 
of the nascent modern economy to fall into the hands of 
the State (and hence, of bureaucracy). Bismarck, who at first 
shad rejected the proposal of the Centre formulated by Franz 
Hitze, came out with social security for the workers, but in the 
hands of state bureaucracy. However, the Centre, which had 
beaten Bismarck in the anti-Catholic struggle called Kultur- 
kampf, beat him a second time in social legislation, sustaining 
the principle of free workers’ associations and excluding every 
monopoly on the part of the State. 

In Austria-Hungary, also, the Catholics had to their credit 
the introduction, albeit timid, of the first social laws in favor 
of workers. In France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and Hol- 
land (also in Spain, to a less degree) Catholics were pro- 
moting associations, studies, and periodicals of a social char- 
acter and were implementing their principles in attempts at 
cooperative, mutual and syndicalist organization. 

A great influence, even outside of the Catholic world, was 
exercised in economics by Frédéric Le Play. He was primarily 
a rather detached scientist—not a political organizer. But others 
—Gaspard De Courtins in Switzerland; Professor Toniolo, 
Professor Burri, Monsignor Talamo in Italy; Léon Harmel, 
Camille Léron-Vrau, Claude Jannet in France; Helleputte, 
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Monsignor Doutréloux, Charles Périn in Belgium, and many 
others—exercised an influence in the orientation of Catholics 
toward a study of social problems and toward corresponding 
legislative and organizational action. 

In this period three cardinals emerged whose international 
fame still endures. The first, Edward Manning of London (a 
friend of Henry George), famous for his intervention in the 
dockers’ strike, formulated his social ideas in a discourse at 
Leeds (1874) under the title, The Dignity and Rights of Labor. 
For twenty years he was the moral leader of the Christian Demo- 
crats. The second was Cardinal Mermillod, whose conferences 
at Paris some time before his nomination to the Bishopric of 
Geneva awakened alarm. He was accused of Socialism, but 
just as he had resisted the anti-clerical Swiss radicals, so too 
he resisted the French clerical conservatives. The third was an 
American, Cardinal Gibbons—who defended the Knights of 
Labor against the attempt to have them condemned by Rome 
(an attempt initiated by certain conservative Canadian bish- 
ops). Other eminent figures were not lacking in the episcopate 
of the period, but the definitive, unifying word was yet to come. 


Leo XIII and the Struggles Between 
Democrats and Conservatives (1891-1914) 


On May 15, 1891, Leo XIII published the Encyclical on the 
condition of the working classes, called from its first words: 
Rerum Novarum. It is the first ample, solemn manifestation of 
the Papacy concerning the modern labor problem and is funda- 
mental because it fixes the prominent points of Catholic doc- 
trine in such matters. 

As we have seen, throughout the Nineteenth Century there - 
had never been lacking in Catholicism theorists and practical 
organizers who had dedicated themselves to social problems 
and had incited Catholic interest in them. But it was desired 
that the highest authozity of the Church should pronounce it- 
self, not only in a generic form in favor of the workers, but 
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giving doctrinal and practical rules concerning the questions 
that had agitated the public opinion of the world and had kept 
Catholics divided among themselves. This word came in 
Rerum Novarum. 


Rerum Novarum 


The reception given to the Encyclical was exceptional, even 
from liberal Protestants and from certain segments of reforma- 
tory socialism. With the admission of the State’s intervention 
in social matters, Leo gave the coup de grace to the economists 
and political leaders of the Manchester School. With the lively 
defense of the right of workers to organize, a right that the 
State does not create but recognizes, he laid the basis for the 
organic reform of society. And in affirming the necessity of a 
family wage he touched the weak point of modern economics 
and proposed its remedy* 

Two accusations were made against Leo XIII due to incom- 
prehension and perhaps also to prejudice. The first was that 
with his corporative system he wanted to revive the closed 
system of the Middle Ages. The truth is that Leo XIII never 
accepted the thesis of corporativism as a closed economy and a 
political system. He was a realist and could not create social 
reform out of what was non-existent, but out of what existed, 
proposing for it the necessary reforms, one of which was that 
of class organization. He proposed mixed corporations of work- 
ers and employers, but accepted also the class syndicates, pro- 
vided that an agreement among all the factors of production 
be reached. The efforts made along this line from then on have 
been immense. And if there has been a struggle between capital 
and labor, in the majority of cases (though deploring excesses) 
the wrong has not been on the side of labor. 

The other accusation, made by Socialists, was that Leo XIII 
by defending private property took force away from social ac- 
tion in favor of workers. In order to accept this criticism one 


*Pius . XI, forty years later, in his Encyclical letter on social questions 
(Quadragesimo Anno) made important additions to the teachings of Leo XIII. 
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would have to prove that private property is an institution Op- 
posed to workers’ interests. Leo XIII instead, in accord with 
Christian tradition, maintained that property should be spread 
over all the social classes, as a means of the preservation of hu- 
man personality and the consistency of individual families. On 
the other hand, he threw light upon the social function of prop- 
erty and the obligation of the “‘haves’’ to share their possessions 
with others, not only under the title of generosity, but also as 
a duty of social solidarity. 

These themes and others of the great Encyclical furnished the 
occasion for a significant social literature. 


Influence of Leo XIII 


Leo XIII turned the Catholic world towards the study and 
remedy of workers’ problems. He formed a true “social” men- 
tality, among student and cultured groups as well as the work- 
ing classes who heard for the first time of ‘‘social’” Christianity, 
a “social” Pope and a Catholic “‘social” school. 

The phrase that first made a hit and was quickly adopted dur- 
ing the first years after the Encyclical was that of Christian 
Democracy. It was taken up again in Belgium (where the echo 
of Ozanam, Montalembert and the Convention of Malines 
had not vanished) ; thence it passed quickly on to France and 
Italy. Its new apostle was Giuseppe Toniolo. A professor of 
Political Economy at the University of Pisa, he had been mili- 
tant in the field of Catholic Action, and was esteemed in all of 
Europe as one of the leaders of the social movement. His course 
on Christian Democracy, given in Rome and other Italian 
cities, and later published and translated into various languages, 
marked an epoch. 

Christian Democracy brought a new vitality to Italian 
mutual workers’ societies, workers’ and consumers’ coopera- 
tives, popular banks and rural credit banks. Following it, 
there were various tentative attempts at workers’ leagues and 
Catholic youth clubs composed of both workers and students. It 
also orientated towards social problems the somewhat general, 
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somewhat protective action in favor of the laborers by the vari- 
ous Catholic traditional associations. It inspired study and to- 
ward the end of the Nineteenth Century arrived at its own social 
and political program, which was carried into Italy, France and 
Belgium, and other countries like a blaze. This program de- 
manded universal suffrage, votes for women, a proportional 
electoral system, labor laws, progressive taxation, agrarian re- 
forms, freedom of education, the legal recognition of labor 
unions, an elective senate (where it did not exist), and so forth. 


Reaction Against Christian Democracy 


Christian Democracy met enemies immediately. It was op- 
posed by three groups. The first of these was the liberal group 
of the Manchester School, who saw in the willingness of Demo- 
cratic Catholics to sustain the intervention of the State in eco- 
nomic matters a limitation on their own effectiveness in de- 
nunciation of Socialists as revolutionary and for invoking a re- 
pressive policy. The affirmation that Christian Democrats were 
more dangerous than Socialists was not unusual. The Socialists 
themselves comprised another opponent, maintaining that the 
unity of the workers was compromised by the formation of 
Christian Democratic Unions. Nor did they fail to accuse these 
unions of being bound to owners and of being the betrayers of 
class interests. The third group was composed of Catholic con- 
servatives, especially the landed proprietors and industrialists, 
who feared that Christian Democracy might go too far in pro- 
tecting workers’ interests and might aspire to laying the basis 
for a political democracy they hated. : 

The complaints of Liberals and Catholic conservatives ar- 
rived at the Vatican. Leo XIII, who had put so much trust in 
young people and workers, saw accusations against them arise 
from all sides. In the meantime, there occurred in Italy the re- 
volts of 1898. The Government, in the hands of conservatives 
and reactionaries, was afraid and proclaimed a state of siege. 
Military tribunals condemned Socialist and Republican leaders 
to long years of imprisonment. Among them was the journal- 
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ist and priest Don Davide Albertario of Milan who had em- 
braced the Catholic Democratic cause and had defended the 
strike of Catholic workers in certain Lombard factories. He 
received a sentence of twenty years of imprisonment (1898). 
All the associations were disbanded, including those of Catho- 
lic Action, which brought a strong protest from Leo XIII. 

But in the two following years political liberties were re-. 
stored, and amnesty was granted to those condemned by the 
military tribunals. Naturally, as a result of reaction, the country 
leaned towards the Left, giving the victory to the Socialist- 
Republican-Radical-Democratic coalition. In July 1900 King 
Humbert was assassinated by an anarchist. France was agitated 
by the Dreyfus Case and the laws against religious congrega- 
tions, and Austria by the increasing demands of the oppressed 
nationalities. Terroristic assaults, mass agitations, and workers’ 
strikes (then believed to be revolutionary) were being repeated 
quite often in industry, and threatened to extend to agriculture. 

In January 1901 there appeared Leo XIII’s Encyclical called 
from its first words, Graves de Communi. Leo XIII while con- 
senting that Catholic associations should bear the title of Chris- 
tian Democracy, warned that they should have no political sig- 
nificance. In the social field Catholics should hold to the out- 
lines of the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, without exceeding it 
either in substance or in mode of procedure. He insisted on the 
charitable aspects of social action, and wanted Christian De- 
mocracy associations to depend on their respective bishops. 

It was said that the Pope’s intervention was requested by 
Catholic and non-Catholic conservatives who feared a social 
revolution, and desired to prevent the participation of Christian 
Democrats in it. But Leo XIII’s salient points resist every critt- 
cism even today, especially what was then at the bottom of the 
problem, namely, that Catholics, while being free to support 
one political form in preference to another, must avoid involv- 
ing the Church in their preferences, even though they be for a 
Democracy of Christian inspiration. For this reason, if they give 
the name of Christian Democracy to Catholic associations, they 
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must limit its meaning to that of social aid to the working 
classes and keep themselves under the dependency of the 
bishops. This necessity was then prevalent in Italy, since the 
rule of the non expedit (given as a result of the yet unsolved 
Roman question between the Vatican and the Italian State) was 
still in force and Catholics by it were prohibited from interven- 
ing in political elections and forming their own party. 


Political Activity of Christian Democrats 


The Christian Democrats of Italy (among whom was the 
writer of these pages) aspired, in fact, to become a political 
party. What in the time of Leo XIII was immature, became 
mature eighteen years later. From then on many misunderstand- 
ings were cleared up and practical activity was useful for the 
acquisition of political experience not possessed before. To be 
sure, Catholic Action of the Nineteenth Century had assumed 
a semi-political character in the struggle against Liberalism. 
But when Socialism affirmed itself in political and parliamen- 
tary life, Catholics and Liberals of conservative tendency united 
to oppose the so-called “social revolution”. Therefore, Christian 
Democrats opposed a conservative policy which was unwilling 
to face the workers’ demands. Their inexperience led them to 
uphold their policy in the name of the Church. 

Pius X, who succeeded Leo XIII, saw the Christian Demo- 
crats of Italy take the lead in the Bologna Convention of 
August 1903, and decided to order the disbanding of Catholic 
Association Congresses and Christian Democratic Leagues, and 
to cause an entirely new organization to arise bearing the name 
of Popular Union of the Volksverein German type. He placed 
at its head Professor Guiseppe Toniolo as a man who con- 
ciliated in his person the trust of conservatives and democrats. 

A crisis was not avoided. This writer dedicated himself 
completely to municipal and provincial activity, and became in 
1905 Lord Mayor of Caltagirone, Provincial Councilor of 
Catania, Councilor, and later, Vice-President of the National 
Association of Communes and a participant in various govern- 
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ment commissions. The Leader of the Left Christian Democrats 
Wing, the priest Romolo Murti, rebelled in 1909. He left the 
Church and abandoned the movement, the leadership of which 
was then taken by Giuseppe Donati. (We now have the news 
that Don Murri has become reconciled to the Church.) Marc 
Sangnier, leader of the S#//on of Paris, was condemned and sub- 
mitted (1910). The Abbé Naudet received the injunction not 
to occupy himself any more with social questions (1911). The 
Abbé Lemire limited himself to his College at Finistere where 
he was Mayor and Deputy to Parliament. Thus in all countries 
social ideas and organisms had kept developing in a tacit, spon- 
taneous movement—notwithstanding the grave crisis (which 
in certain moments had been abusively inserted into the Mod- 
ernist controversy), and notwithstanding the fact that many 


_ had dropped the name of Christian Democracy. 


Democratic Rebirth and Totalitarian 
Crisis (1914-1939) 


The years of the First World War and those immediately 
following were years of exceptional developments and crises for 
democratic movements. Throughout Europe, Christian Demo- 
crats and Socialists participated in the war governments of their 
countries, whereas before the war they had either been kept 
at a distance or they themselves had refused to participate. 
McDonald in England, Albert Thomas in France, Vandervelde 
in Belgium, and Bissolati in Italy were the most noted Socialists 
in power, while the Christian Democrats included such well 
known names as those of Professor Poullet in Belgium and 
Attorney Filippo Meda in Italy. Even the German Centre had 
its first Chancellor in the person of Baron Hertling who, al- 


_ though he belonged to the Conservative wing, nevertheless was 


of the school of Leo XIII in the social field. 

The war, won by the Allies, led to a wider conception of po- 
litical and social democracy. In England, America, Germany, 
Austria and the various English dominions women won the 
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right to vote. The constitutions of the states created after the 
war and of Germany herself were quite broad in the democratic 
sense. In many European countries the introduction of propor- 
tional representation was advantageous for political, religious 
and historical minorities. The economic uneasiness of the post- 
war period and the financial crises gave an impulse not only to 
the formation of labor unions, but also to revolutionary propa- 
ganda in their midst, aside from the influence of the Bolshevist 
Revolution in Russia. 

In this climate, the first among Catholics to raise the banner 
of Christian Democracy in the social-political field was the 
Italian Popular Party.* Other “Popular” or “Christian-Social” 
or “Christian Democratic” parties sprang up in Europe in the 
same year, while the Centre Party in Germany, together with 
the Socialist and Democratic groups of the Left, became one of 
the principal factors of the Weimar Republic and the 
Christian Social Party of Austria founded, in agreement with 
‘the Socialists, the Austrian Republic. 


The Italian Popular Party 


To understand the rapid, uncontested success of the Italian 
Popular Party we must recall that the Catholic social movement, 
whether or not it was called Christian Democracy, had devel- 
oped uninterruptedly during the crisis years and the war. Thus, 
at the beginning of 1919, barely two months after the Armis- 
tice, there were in Italy in the hands of Social Catholics more 
than four thousand cooperatives, some one thousand workers’ 


mutual aid societies, about three hundred popular banks, many 


professional unions (which had been confederated together in 
September 1918) reaching within a short time a membership 
of almost eight hundred thousand (and in 1920 a million, two 
hundred thousand). Moreover, many of the students of the 
secondary schools and universities had been educated for a long 
time in Catholic Youth Clubs. They had given during the war 
a magnificent example of military courage and Christian vit- 


*Founded on January 18, 1919 by Don Sturzo—Ed. 
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tues. They came spontaneously into the Popular Party, becom- 
ing its intellectual and moral lever, just as the working masses 
of the Catholic Unions, leagues and Peasant Cooperatives were 
its most convinced and most disciplined recruits. Finally, the 
cooperation of the middle and intellectual classes, doctors, 

lawyers, professors, engineers, and technicians, revealed them- 
_ selves to be of an importance and breadth never before seen in 
a young party of a conspicuously social nature. It is strange 
that American journalists and writers designate the Popular 
Party nominally as a Peasants’ Party belonging largely to South- 
ern Italy. The fact is that the Party’s strongest contingent came 
from Northern Italy and the large cities where Catholics were 
- better organized and had more schools, more social programs, 
and study clubs. 


Democracy Within the Party 


Besides the rapid success of the Italian Popular Party, both 
among the various social classes and in Parliament itself (in 
ten months it gained a fifth of the Chamber of Deputies), the 
interesting fact to be noted is its profoundly democratic spirit 
and program. Among the parties of all countries this one holds 
the record for truly democratic internal organization. From the 
local nuclei (the Municipal Sections) to the Provincial Com- 
_mittees, up to the National Congress, the Party was formed on 
_ the basis of the members’ will, with the majority elections and 
minority representations renewed every year. Thus, the interest 
of each member could be represented in the proceedings of the 
- Party. Even the National Council, elected by the Congress 
through a majority and with a minority representation, kept the 
democratic type of organization. Under it, the direction of the 
Party was in the hands of seven members, among whom was 
the Political Secretary, its responsible head. Beside it were the 
_ representative bodies, that is to say, the Populars elected to the 

Municipal and Provincial Councils and to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. These were autonomous in the management of the Gov- 
ernment, but had to account respectively either to the Party 
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Section, the Provincial Committee, or the National Council 
concerning the observance of the program and Party discipline. 
With the Worker Unions and their Confederation, the Party 
maintained the relations of a good neighbor and a common pro- 
gram; but only the workers who were members of the Party 
could participate in the deliberations of the relative Sections. 
This was an internal democracy which not only served to create 
among the members the spiritual understanding of real democ- 
racy, but also caused individual values to emerge in public life 
as a sense of personal responsibility within a collective dynam- 
ism. 


It has been said and written, even in America, by critics who 
were unacquainted with the true facts of the Popular Party 
that it was the /Jonga manus of the Vatican. This has become 
one of those uncontrolled reports which by dint of much repe- 
tition become axiomatic truths. What may have caused some 
superficial observers to fall in error is the fact that the writer 
of this article, before founding the Party at the end of 1918, 
went to the Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, to request 
from the Pope the abolishment of the non expedit then in force. 
In order to induce the Catholic masses to join a political party, 
that prohibition, dating from the time when Rome was taken 
from the popes, had to be abolished. To have obtained this re- 
quest ten years before the Lateran Treaty (which ended officially 
the Roman Question) was an advantage for the nascent Pop- 


ular Party and a unilateral, sympathetic gesture made by Pope 
Benedict XV towards Italy.* 


Some readers may ask why the Christian Democrats of Italy 
wanted to form a new party for themselves instead of uniting 
with the existing parties. Europe does not have the two-party 
system of America. The working class does not place much trust 
in the bourgeois parties, hence it prefers its own parties, be they 
called Laborite, as in England, or Socialist, as on the Continent. 


*The non expedit was withdrawn in November 1919, ten months after the 


formation of the Party; but Cardinal Gasparri had promised it orally to the 
writer of these pages. 
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Because the European Socialists were at bottom Marxists, that is, 
for the abolition of private property and for the class struggle 
method, supporting themselves on the principle called “his- 
torical materialism’, Catholics could not accept such principles, 
which were antithetical to theirs. Christian Democracy is po- 
litically and economically a center party between Liberalism or 
bourgeois Radicalism on the one hand and Socialism and 
Workers’ Communism on the other. The presuppositions of 
Christian Democracy are the Papal teachings in social matters 
with reference not to a single class (the workers) but to all 
classes of society. 


Political Battles in Italy 


The political battles engaged in by the Popular Party in its 
seven years of life can be remembered with honor. The prin- 
cipal one was Agrarian Reform, both for the amelioration of 
-agtarian pacts among proprietors and tenants of the farms; and 
for the salaried peasants. The Party sought the colonization of 
the Jatifundia of Central and Southern Italy and Sicily where 
roads are lacking and the condition of farm workers is very 
primitive. Hence the periodic agitations of the peasant masses 
of Italy to the cry of “Land for the Peasants”. The Southern 
and Sicilian peasant wants his farm, his ‘‘piece of land” as prop- 
erty for himself and his children. That is why many came to 
America “to make a fortune’, accumulating money in order to 
buy afterwards—at any price—a farm, a cottage on it, plant 
a vineyard, an orange grove, or a fruit orchard, and cultivate it 
for his enjoyment and that of his wife and children. A modest 
ideal, but sane and just. The proposal of the Populars was 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies in July 1922, but with 
the arrival of the Fascists it was withdrawn from the Senate, 
where it had gone for a definitive approval, by the will of 
the Duce. 

Another political campaign of the Populars was for the legal 
recognition of labor unions, their direct and proportional repre- 
sentation in the Superior Labor Council, and the introduction 
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of the system of workers’ shares which meant that-a part of the 
annual income of factories must be converted into shares for 
the workers, thus giving them a voice in the shareholders’ meet- 
ings. These proposals were presented to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties but were opposed by the Socialists and Liberals; by the 
former because they saw their monopolistic position in labor 
representation compromised; by the latter, because they feared 
that freedom of enterprise might be shackled. 

The Socialists and Liberals also opposed the effort of the 
Popular Party to grant the vote to women; both parties feared 
reenforcement of the Party they opposed, since they saw it in- 
crease daily in number and strength. Likewise, they fought the 
measures of the Populars for educational freedom (in Italy 
schools were and are a State monopoly) presented upon the 
insistence of the Populars and the illustrious educational leaders 
who followed one after the other in that period: Croce, the 
Liberal; Corbino, the Radical; Anile, the Popular. 

The history of the years between 1910-1922 is full of strug- 
gles between Populars, Liberals and Socialists in a period when 
the Fascist peril was rising to power and no one saw it as im- 
minent. When the danger was understood, the Liberals, instead 
of forming a solid front with the Populars and Socialists, at 
tempted to come to an understanding with the Fascists, in the 
municipal elections of 1920 and 1921 as well as in the political 
election of 1921 and in the successive phases of the struggle. 

The present writer attempted several times to obtain a com- 
mon front among Social Democrats, Socialists and Populars, 
and the formation of a government in which the Socialists 
would participate. But after various discussions, the Socialist 
leaders preferred to stay out, and at the end they gave support to 
the general strike of July-August 1922. The Italian bourgeoisie 
was alarmed by it and decided for Fascism. The March on Rome 
took place in October 1922. The King refused to sign the de- 
cree of a state of siege and to use arms for the repression of the 
Fascist insurrection. The coupe de main succeeded. Mussolini 
became head of the Government and dictator. 

> 
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Other Christian Democratic Parties in Europe 
_ In the early post-war period there had already been formed 
in Europe other parties like the Italian Popular Party. The best 
organized was the CZECH Popular Party whose head was Mon- 
signor Sramek, Minister at Prague for many years previously, 
in collaboration with Masaryk and Benes, and now prime min- 
ister of the Czecho-Slovakian Government in Exile. 
In POLAND, the Christian Democratic group had affinities 
with the Peasant Group whose leader was President Vitos. 
- During Pilsudski’s dictatorship and the government of colonels, 
the Christian Democrats were in the opposition and for some 
time reduced to silence; but they came back, and now, in Lon- 
don, they are collaborating with the Polish Government in 
Exile and participating in the underground resistance in Poland. 
In LITHUANIA, too, there was a Christian Democratic 
group that as a Catholic Social movement survived dictatorship. 
In AUSTRIA, there were two phases: the first was that of an 
understanding with the Socialists for the establishment of a 
Republic; the second, that of struggle against the Socialists, 
since they had created in the Municipality of Vienna a center 
antagonistic to the Government, headed by Monsignor Seipel 
‘as Chancellor. This leader did well in the first period and 
would have led Austria to a quite good economic and political 
position if an understanding for collaboration could have been 
possible with the Socialists. The latter, however, were divided 
by two tendencies: the rigidly Marxist, aspiring to class revo- 
lution, and the pragmatist, which would have found a way for 
adaptations. The first prevailed, helped by the fact that Seipel, 
during the second period of his public life, turned to the side 
of reaction and began to trust in repression and methods of 
force. Dollfuss, his pupil, went farther; he bound himself to 
Starhemberg who had already organized an armed militia (on 
the Fascist pattern). When he became Chancellor he came to 
an understanding with Mussolini; he introduced an authori- 
tarian system when the opportunity was offered him by the 
Socialist attempt at revolt. The repression of February 1934 
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was a very sad page in the annals of Austria. Many of the Social 
Christians were alarmed at the turn their policy had taken; 
others, such as Dr. Funder, Director of the Reichpost, and Dr. 
Schmidt, the new Burgomeister of Vienna, approved it. They, 
conservatives in politics and social in economics (of the school 
of Leo XIII), paid for their illusion by dying as martyrs in the 
concentration camp of Dakau. 

This sad episode among the Social Christians of Austria in- 
fluenced the Social Christians of HUNGARY. The latter never 
consented to the dictatorial methods introduced into Hun- 
gary; Parliament was never suppressed and Cardinal Seredi 
could several times defend the rights of workers and peasants, 
as well as those of the Jews struck by the race laws. But the 
Hungarian Social Christians resented, as did all Hungarians, 
the diminution of the national territory as a result of the Tri- 
anon Treaty (1919); so that their policy was nationalistic in- 
stead of internationalist, conservative rather than forward- 
looking. 

SWITZERLAND has always been a well-balanced country, 
and Catholics, since the period of Leo XIII, have been able to 
pursue their way without excesses and crises, both in the politi- 
cal and social fields. In the Canton of Ticin (Italian) they have 
called themselves Christian Democrats; their newspaper has as 
its title Savonarola’s motto: People and Freedom; in the Can- 
tons where German is spoken they have taken the title, Con- 
servative Party, meaning the conservation of liberty and Swiss 
cantonal independence. Catholics have contributed to the main- 
tenance of Swiss Democracy which is unique in Europe, and 
which in this last period has experienced the terrible danger of 
finding totalitarian countries at its Northern and Southern 
boundaries. 


In Spain 
In SPAIN, before Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, the Min- 


ister Ossorio y Gallardo founded with some friends the Popular 
Social Party. In the syndicalist field there were the programs 
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of the Christian Syndicates of the Asturias and of the far better 
organized groups of the Basques. 

With the advent of the Republic, the Catalan group of Chris- 
tian Democrats affirmed itself with youthful ardour. The 
Basques (Catholics in the majority) attempted to create their 
own State with broad social ideas. In the meantime the Cath- 
olic, Gil Robles, founded his own party on the program of the 
Papal encyclicals, but unfortunately as Minister of War, he 
became an instrument of Spanish militarism and consented to 
a fierce repression of the revolt in the Asturias. When Franco 
came to power, Robles went into exile in Portugal. Recently he 
has accused Franco of favoring the Germans.* 


In France 


FRANCE, between the two wars, went through a terrible - 
crisis. It has never been observed that the weak point of France’s 
political structure was the disequilibrium between the democratic 
concept of the Left and the reactionary, anticonstitutional con- 
cept of the Right. There was lacking a really strong center to 
give to the two wings—in Parliament and in the country—a 
stability that the two systems would never have been able to, 
achieve by themselves. 

The Popular Democrats founded their own Party in 1924. 
To it became allied the Social Christian group of Alsace- 
Lorraine which came from a German Centre tradition, dating 
from the time before the war when those two provinces had be- 
longed to Germany. But the combined groups did not total 
forty seats in the Chamber, nor were they always in accord, 
given the divergent interests of the re-admitted provinces. The 
French Catholic majority was more largely aligned with the 
Right and many of the French clergy favored the Action Fran- 
caise, rather than the Popular Democrats. There was still an- 
other wing, more to the Left, that of the Democratie Chretienne 


of Marc Sangnier. 


*For the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church during the Spanish Civil War 
see Luigi Sturzo, Church and State, Longmans, 1939. 
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There were, also, the Democrats of “Esprit” (an intellectual 
group), the groups of l’Aube (a political organization that 
made a very vivacious anti-Fascist and anti-Action Francaise 
campaign): in substance, many fine initiatives, much intellec | 


tual culture, and little political cohesion. | 
| 


BELGIUM and LUXEMBURG have had Catholic majori-: 
ties and governments for very many years; they have been of | 
conservative character, but the workers’ wings and the Christian} 
trade unions have functioned as pressure groups as long as | 
they have been able to have their own representatives in the 
Senate and Chamber, among which, in Belgium, the most 
noted were the Dominican Senator, Peere Rutten; the Deputy: 
and President of Ministers, Professor Poullet; the Minister) 
Heyman, Head of the Labor Syndicates in Belgium; Monsignor! 
Origo in Luxemburg and the Prime Minister Du Ponge. 


In HOLLAND, the party called itself Catholic in order to be: 
‘differentiated from the historical Protestant and the Socialist 
parties; it also had two wings: a Conservative and a Christian 
Democratic wing. For almost half a century it has been im- 
_possible to form a government in Holland without the par- 
ticipation of the Catholics. The syndicalist and cooperative’ 
movements among Social Catholics have been very much de- 
veloped. They have avoided the word Christian Democracy, 
either because of lack of imagination, or in order not to wor 
the Right wing and break the political unity of the Party. Thei 
social ideas have been founded on the Papal encyclicals. 


In Holland, at Utrecht, was located the seat of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Christian Laborers which from 1919 
1940 held an important role in Geneva in the Internationa 
Labor Office. Its General Secretary, Mr. Serrarens (who from a 
laborer became a Senator) was its principal organizer. It had 
three million members, but after Mussolini’s advent it lost its 
Italian membership (1,082,694), and after Hitler’s advent, its 
German members (1,142,956). The Confederation was dis. 
banded in 1940 by the Nazis, who sequestrated everything 
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round at the Seat. Nothing is known of what happened to 
its leaders. 

IRELAND cannot be put among the countries in which 
hristian Democracy has had a following. After the formation 
f the Free State, the two parties headed by Gonsgrave and 
e Valera, made up in great majority of Catholics, have given, 
o.Eire.the stamp of a Catholic national State. The prevalent 
sroblems have been national; workers have been left to the 
-aborite Group with an exclusively professional character. 
his group has become affiliated to the Second International of 
sterdam (Socialist) and not with the Social Christians of 
Jtrecht. ti 

- In YUGOSLAVIA, there was the Peasants’ Popular Party 
f Slovenia, directed the Catholic priest, Korosech, who held 
n interesting political position, not only in the formation of 
the Serbo-Croatian-Slovene State, or in the period of King 
Alexander’s dictatorship (which that Party opposed so that 
he priest Korosech had to go into exile), but also in the 
eriod of the reconciliation when Korosech was raised to Min- 
ster of the Interior. From the social point of view that Party 
as far advanced; politically, however, its leader was uncertain 
etween Democracy and dictatorship. Now, Croat and Slovene 
Catholics ate participating widely in resistance against the 
Nazis and against Pavelic’s Croatian Government. 


atholic Influences in German Politics 
I have left Germany for the end, both because it is the most 
mportant from the Social Christian point of view, and be- 
ause of the consequences of the present war. 
The judgments given on the Weimar Republic are varied. In 
own opinion, because of the personal experience I had with 
it, I exclude the judgment that the Socialists and the Catholics 
f the Centte created the Republic in order to make of it a 
creen for the military leaders who were to prepare the revenge 
f the German people against the Versailles Treaty. I admit 
that in the Catholic camp there was the Right wing which 
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loved neither the name of Republic nor that of Democracy. | 
There was also in many Germans (Protestant and Catholic) 
resentment of the defeat they had undergone and a strong de-_ 
sire to reform the “diktat’’ of Versailles, imposed on Germany _ 
without her consent and with no spirit of pacification. But) 
Catholic Chancellors like Wirth and Max (the first Demo-. 
cratic, the second Conservative), later the Catholic Chancellor ’ 
Bruening, and the Socialist Leaders of the Reich and of the} 
Prussian State, had no idea and no desire to have Germany 
venture forth on a Second World War. 
The first crisis occurred in 1923 with the unhappy occu-| 
pation of the Ruhr on the French side and the subsequent | 
devaluation of the mark. The second crisis, the economic and| 
unemployment depression with almost five million onenplaae 
occurred in 1929-31. These crises created an atmosphere pro-! 
pitious to Nazism. The example set by Mussolini (praised the 
world over by nationalists, capitalists, conservatives, and the big 
press) served to incite the same classes of the Right in favor 
of Hitler and his men. 
Some German bishops became aware of this and applied int 
_ Germany the Canonical measures adopted by Pius XI against} 
the Action Francaise. Other bishops were satisfied with giving! 
to Catholics prudent warnings, while other ecclesiastics without! 
political sense threw themselves into Nazism (just as some did! 
in Italy with Fascism), in order to save the world from Com~ 
munism. The only ones who resisted the swelling wave 
Nazism were the Socialists and the Christian Democratic wi 
with the Christian Labor Syndicates, formed by Catholics and 
Protestants with a membership of more than four million. | 
Catholic Chancellor Bruening struggled against the economid 
crisis which hit,Germany; with England and France, who prom 
ised but gave no aid (not even solving such urgent problems a 
that of the war debts which later, in 1932, were allowed 
lapse) ; and against the mounting Nazi tide. When Bruenin 
proposed an agrarian reform which struck at the Junkers, w 
were friends of President Hindenburg, he was forced to resign 
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Von Papen (center) as German Vice Chancellor, is shown in the above 

picture arriving at Rome in 1933 to establish«contacts with the Vatican 
and the Italian Government. 


Von Papen kept plotting for Hitler’s triumph until Hitler was 
named Chancellor; later, on Hindenburg’s death, Hitler united 
the two posts in himself, taking the name of Fuhrer, just as 
Mussolini had called himself Duce. Totalitarianism had already 
been introduced into Germany with the Reichstag fire, arranged 
by the Nazis and blamed on the Communists. 

The Centre Party, against Bruening’s judgment and that of 
other leaders, dissolved itself. It was said that the Vatican sug- 
gested this final act, contrary certainly to the glorious tradition 
of militancy of the Centre and to the memory of its battles and 
victories against Bismarck, the Iron Chancellor. I do not know 
whether or not the report was true. Perhaps the Vatican was 
influenced by Monsignor Kaas, then Head of the Centre, who 
when threatened personally by Hitler had taken refuge in 
Rome; and by von Papen, who belonged to the right wing of 
the Centre but betrayed it to help Nazism, as shown by events 
up to the present day. 
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The resistance of Catholics and that of Socialists at Hitler's 
advent was weak because the public opinion of the world fav- 
oted Hitler, believing him to be the man of destiny. The only 
ones. who spoke and wrote against Hitler were the Socialists, 
the Christian Democrats, and a few European Liberals. But — 
their voices were hidden, their newspapers obtained no follow- : 
ing, their books found no favor, their last reserves in London — 
and Paris were treated as harmful people quick to complain 
and foresee catastrophes, because they were refugees, politi- 
cians, disillusioned men, in short, defeated men.* 


International Cooperation of Christian Democrats 


As far back as 1925 there had been founded at Paris the — 
International Secretariat of Democratic Parties of Christian In- 
spiration in which almost all the groups and Parliamentary | 
parties I have mentioned in these pages took part. This associa- 
tion held various conventions in Paris, Brussels, Bois-leDuc, 
Luxembourg, Cologne, to which came representatives from all 
countries. They were never lacking in the clearest declarations 
against the danger that threatened Freedom, Democracy and 
Peace in Europe. | 


The example of Fascist Italy was before everyone, but the 
Secretariat continued to maintain Italian representation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Popular Party had been dissolved 
in November 1926 by Royal decree. This writer and another _ 
political refugee, F. S. Ferrari (who died in Paris in 1933), | 
represented the Christian Democracy of Italy. All foresaw the - | 
same fate as Italy's for our friends of the German Centre, and | 
for those of Austria shortly afterwards. Our assemblies re- | 
sembled Cassandra’s cry over all of Europe. Little by little, the | 
Secretariat became thinner. The participation of the Germans 


*The reader can find in the books of Luigi Sturzo (Italy and Fascism, The 
International Community, Politics and Morality, Church and State and Les 
Guerres Modernes), his point of view on the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church and Catholics in the political affairs from the first to the second world — 
war, including the much debated questions of the Abyssinian war and Spanish 
civil war. 
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was forbidden by Hitler. The Austrians, Czechoslovakians, and 
Jugoslavs lost all their freedom. Polish representatives some- 
times attended, even during the Government of the Colonels, 
but their presence was not reported to the press, nor was that of 
the Lithuanians. The Luxembourg delegates wavered. The 
nucleus that, until the end, remained faithful to the task of 
holding high the torch of Liberty and Democracy was the 
French-Belgian-Dutch group, together with an occasional refu- 
gee such as the writer of this article. Thus we come to 1939. The 


meeting of the Assembly, set for July 1939 by the Secretariat of 


Paris, was suspended . , . Came the war; the Secretariat ceased 
to function. The torch was taken up once more at London in 


- 1940 when the International Christian Democratic Union was 


founded. 


Today and After the War (1939-1944) 


The People and Freedom Group was founded in London in 
1936 by some young people in agreement with Mrs. V. Craw- 
ford, a pupil of Cardinal Manning, and the writer for the pur- 
pose of raising in Great Britain the voice of Christian Democ- 
tacy and of educating youth to participate in national and 
international public life with moral and Christian perspectives. 
The People and Freedom groups are not political parties but 
nuclei of political action. 

People and Freedom is Savonatola’s motto. Peo ple means not 


only the working class but the totality of citizens, because all 


are to enjoy liberty and participate in government. People also 
means Democracy; but Democracy without freedom would be 
tyranny, just as freedoin without Democracy would become lib- 
erty only for some privileged class, never for the whole people. 

The mottoes taken by the Group were: Magna est Veritas et 
Praevalebit, against the lying propaganda of the Fascists; and 
Fiat Justitia, against the appeasement method of the democtra- 
cies. When we remember that the first group was founded in 


1936, just when the Spanish Civil War had created an at- 
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mosphere of lies and injustice on both sides, the significance of 
the mottoes is better understood. The Group is formed of 

Catholics but has a Section of Friends of the Group in which 

Christian Democrats of all denominations participate. 

The group was against the Spanish War, and for the concilia- 
tion of both sides in order to avoid the creation of a Fascist-type 
dictatorship in Spain. To this end, it promoted a Committee 
formed by representatives of various English political parties 
“for civil and religious peace in Spain”. A convention was held 
in Paris, presided over by Wickham Steed, Jacques Maritain, 
and Madariaga. The proposal of conciliation was presented to 
Lord Halifax and G. Bonnet, the Foreign Ministers of England 
and France. All would have gone well, but Chamberlain re- 
fused to be an intermediary to Mussolini and preferred to sign 
the Mediterranean Pact with Italy, leaving Mussolini free in 
Spain. 

Well known also is the opposition by People and Freedom 
to the “de jure” recognition of the Abyssinian conquest by Italy. 
A statement was made to Lord Halifax, with whom there was 
an exchange of interesting letters that document the unfor- | 
tunate history of the affair. 

The interest of the London People and Freedom Group in 
the Basque children brought to England, and later in the war 


refugees of various countries, has shown the usefulness of such” 


a movement. This Group held the first assembly in London in 
favor of Occupied France, on June 27, 1940. It supported 
De Gaulle from the first, when in London there was still doubt 
as to what he represented. Interesting and significant is the use 
that the newspaper People and Freedom, published in London, 
is making of the principal figures of Christian Democracy and 
its historical development in the various countries. 


The International Christian Democratic Union 

Finally, in August 1940, friends of the People and Freedom 
Group decided to form an International Christian Democratic 
Union to take the place of the Secretariat of Paris. The Union 
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was to be more widely rep- 
resentative, including not 
only the parties but also po- 
litical groups and __ social 
movements. The object of 
the Union as defined by Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Constitution 
was: “To create permanent 
bonds of solidarity between 
the Christian Democratic 
movements in the various 
nations, through association 
on the political plane, so as 
to combine their activities in 
the fight against the forces 
of materialism and totalitari- 
_an oppression, and for the 
triumph of organic and par- 
liamentary democracy in the 
- government of States and as a 
means of assuring peace and 
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PEOPLE AND FREEDOM 


The five point program of the 
London People and Freedom Group: 
1) The primacy of morality in 

political, economic and _ social 
relations. 

2) This morality to be that found- 
‘ed on the Christian tradition 
and on respect for human per- 
sonality and its rights. 

3) The necessity for civil and 

political liberty, with a just 
balance between liberty and au- 
thority, as well as between the 
individual and society, in every 
type of modern State. 
Permanent union and coopera- 
tion between States on a basis 
of morality with the progres- 
sive formation of international 
law. 
The conviction that war should 
no longer be recognised as a 
legitimate means of settling in- 
ternational disputes, and must 
be replaced by a system of vol- 
untary or compulsory arbitra- 
tion or by the decisions of an 
international court of justice, 
as the case may be. 


solidarity among all men.” 
It held its first assembly in London in January 1941, with the 
support of Christian Democratic groups in England, France, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Belgium, Catalonia, 
and the Basque Provinces. Many other general reunions were 
subsequently held. 


The Union is in favor of a real League of Nations, with 
political and juridical functions, with its own means for im- 
peding effectively new recourses to arms. People and Freedom 
of London promoted an inquiry based on the motto, “A League 
of Nations Now” which had authoritative support. The defense 
of the Atlantic Charter against every realpolitik manipulation 
has been supported by the press and in timely discussions. 
Christian Democrats are convinced that the famous five points 
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of Pius XII which the International Christian Democratic 
Union has inscribed in its program, together with the Atlantic 
Charter and the League of Nations, must guide the representa~ 
tives of the peoples at the Peace Conference. | 
The International Christian Democratic Union has the great 
task of fostering contacts among Christian Democrats of the 
various nationalities in such a way that, after the war, there | 
may be a resumption in every country of the political organiza- | 
tion of the Parties and Groups, as well as the widest and most 
fruitful organization of Labor, based on Christian principles, 
with the aim of an ever wider, constant, organic participation: 
of Labor in national and international public life. 


Recent Developments in Liberated Italy t 


' 
Italy is the first country in which Christian Democracy is 
being constituted on two bases—political and social-labor— 
both in the liberated zones and in those still occupied by the 
Germans. With the fall of Fascism in July 1943, five parties 
of an anti-Fascist character emerged: the Socialists, th 
Christian-Democratic, the Communist, the Liberal, and th 
Actionist. In many cities Committees of Liberation were 
formed, composed of the representatives of the five parties (in 
some provinces six parties, the additional one of a local charac- 
ter), in order to confront the enemy, to avoid a resurgence of 
Fascism in any guise, and to prepare the Constituent Assembly 
which must decide the future regime of Italy. . : 
The Christian Democratic Party was formed on the initiativ 
(taken in May 1943) of the former members of the “Popular 
Party.” There was no return to the former name. The members 
wanted to take up again the ancient tradition of Christian 
mocracy in order to mark more distinctly the Party’s ool 
with the public, and to bind themselves once again to all simic 
lar movements in Europe and elsewhere. 
Christian Democracy makes more of an appeal to vou 
people than did the name Popularism as they rise out of the 
Fascist lethargy and reorient themselves for new politic 
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battles. Popularism as a name did not take hold among the 


‘masses in spite of the success of the Popular Party, because 


the people preferred their ancient motto together with their 
hymn, “Oh White Flower.” The white carnation was chosen 


as the emblem of Christian Democracy. 


_ Now, in every liberated province there are Provincial Com- 
mittees of Christian Democracy, with union centers at Naples, 
Bari, and Palermo, until Rome is liberated. There may be 
formed at Rome the center of the Party. At the same time, the 
Labor Syndicates of Christian Democracy are being organized 
again, establishing understandings with the Syndicates of the 
other parties. The work is enormous in Italy, a conquered, de- 
stroyed country in which a terrible war is still being fought, and 


where the guerrilla warfare of the partisans is raging fiercely 


in almost all provinces occupied by the Nazis. But Christian 
Democracy, with its ethical concept of political life, its spirit 


_of initiative and moderation, and its character of a center party, 


will contribute much to Italy’s well-being. 


Christian Demecrats in the European Underground 


In the other occupied countries the Christian Democrats 
participate in the movements of resistance; often they are the 


“chief leaders. In France they were the first to oppose the Vichy 


policy, to resist making a moral theory of political conformity, 
and to prevent Catholics from being tied by certain hasty ec- 
clesiastical declarations to the fate of Petain’s government. But 


that is not merely to the credit of the Christian Democrats, 


because even a certain number of Catholics of the Right and 
all Bishops became aware of the danger for France and the 
Church in a Vichy Government subject to the will of Berlin 
and the intrigues of the most discredited men in France, such 
as Laval, Maurras, Déat, and Doriot. 

Stronger and more constant has been the resistance of 
Catholics in Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Bohemia and 
Poland. Even in Germany, judging from the news which can 
seep through (aside from the attitude taken by the Bishops and 
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Cardinals from the religious and moral point of view), the only 


pasSive resistance 1s due to Socialist and Christian Democratic ; 


groups (there called Christian-Social) , on whom we must count 
for the reconstitution of Germany. 


Christian Democracy in Latin America 
In Latin America, at various times, tendencies towards 
Christian Democracy have been noted. In the social field there 


are not lacking labor unions or leagues and cooperatives pro- | 
moted by Catholics. One of the most noted of the unions, in | 


Buenos Aires, is promoted and directed by Bishop De Andrea. 

On the political terrain, too, there are the Civic Union of 
Uruguay, the Popular Party of Argentina, and the Falange of 
Chile (not to be confused with the Spanish Falange), all of 
which are inspired by the principles of Christian Democracy. 
Recently a Latin American Congress was promoted to take place 
in Montevideo. 


Catholicism and Democracy in North America 

North America has not had any movements of Christian 
Democracy as in Europe. But the Episcopats and the Catholic 
press have favored labor unions, especially since the First 
World War, and have widely diffused the social theories of 
the Papal encyclicals (particularly the Quadragesimo Anno of 
Pius XI) and the Catholic school of thought. The tradi- 
tion of Cardinal Gibbons has never ceased; One of the 
best pioneers of social action is Monsignor John A. Ryan. 
Recently, Monsignor Francis J. Haas (before being named 
Bishop) was chosen by President Roosevelt.as Chairman of 
the Fair Employment Practices Committee. The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference is a social institution of great 
importance, and its Executive Secretary, Monsignor Luigi 
Ligutti, comes from a family in the Italian region of Friuli 
most closely tied to the Christian Democratic movement. The 
Antigonish cooperatives are well known in Canada and Amer- 
ica too. French Canadians also have some Christian labor 


unions. 
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_ American political life differs widely from that of Europe. 
This writer has attempted to introduce People and Freedom 
groups here; but he has to recognize that the implementation 
of social ideas in the political field is very difficult in this 
country. 

This is not the place to discuss what is to be wished for 
Catholics (and Protestants, too) of Christian Democratic 
ideals. They must represent these ideals in a manner best 
adapted to the country, so that American political life may be 
more coherent, and guided by principles equal to the gener- 
osity of spirit and the importance of the American people not 
only in this Continent but in the world. 


a. The Eruits of the Active Minority Will Mature 


It may be objected that Christian Democracy has not yet 
obtained that wide appeal it merited, either with Catholics or 
the general public. For me (I have been working in this field 
for half a century without cessation, never discouraged by op- 
position) this objection does not count. The function of con- 


_-- vinced and active minorities is that of penetrating deeply into 


the various social strata, without looking for external success. 
The fruits will mature in due time. Thus it has been in the 
past; so it will be in the future. ; 

Politics must be permeated by the spirit of sacrifice and 
must be lived-with moral conviction. Pius XI once said to some 
Belgium youths that political action is an act of charity be- 
cause it tends and must tend towards the realization of the tem- 
poral well-being of nations and the international society. 
Christian Democracy wishes to realize the Christian spirit of 
Liberty and Fraternity in the political life of all countries. 

There can be no human well-being without morality, without 
‘liberty, without cooperation among classes and nations. The 


4 political form must start from this point. The path is long and 
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Children in Wartime Communities 


In the June issue of Social Action on ‘Children in Wa ime 
Communities,’ a number of well-known authorities will 
analyze the current problems of juvenile delinquency and child 
care and will suggest methods by which a community can meet 
these problems. It will be a laymen’s handbook made concre 
by descriptions of specific programs and strategies. a 

Mrs. Josephine D. Abbott, educational consultant of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, will report on the needs” 
of children and young people which are not being met at pres- 
ent in American communities. The material comes fresh from 
an extensive trip which Mrs. Abbott made through the United 
States to study the problems attendant upon the increased em- 
ployment of both parents, increase of child labor and juvenile 
delinquency, the hazards of teen-age girls and boys, etc. . 

Miss Hazel A. Lewis of the Christian Board of Publications 
of the Disciples of Christ will describe the normal treatment 
of the child in its home and community. | ; 

Dr. Sherwood Gates, director of the Recreational Division 
of the Federal Security Administration, will write on the strate- 
gies which may be employed by a community in overcoming 
its deficiencies in meeting the needs and problems of children 

-and young people. a 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, will outline govern- 
mental resources available fora local community and addi- 
tional programs which ought to be sponsored by the public. 

Mrs, Alice L. Goddard, director of the Detroit Council of 
Religious Education, will describe the responsibility of the 
church in the care of the community's children and in coo 
erating with other agencies in that care. 

And finally, Miss Ruth Shriver, children’s director of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Church of the Brethren, 
will describe agencies from which a local community may ob- 
tain help in meeting the needs of children. 
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